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CHRISTMAS IN CANTON. 


Canton at Christmas is full of the glitter and 
gladness of the sun; it is like a modern Christ- 
mas card. Our trees are green, our gardens, bal- 
conies, and tables are full of roses, heliotropes, 
and chrysanthemums. As the days are filled 
with the sun, so are the nights with the moon. 
At sunset on Christmas eve, heaven and earth 
are touched with reds, greens, and yellows which 
would delight the minds of those who think in 
paint. The curious woogen junks, with their 
pointed brown sails and streaming scarlet pen- 
nants, move out mysteriously, manned by their 
yellow crews in blue cotton jackets and scanty 
pigtails. The birds begin to settle softly into the 
sighing trees on the shore, twittering lightly, a 
hundred at atime. The river, boats, and houses 
look like a sketch on the pearly inside of an 
old shell; the natives, moving about in their 
esthetic robes and in their tranquil way, seem 
well in keeping with their background. On the 
foreign settlement, which is a little island called 
Shamin, tennis is in full swing on the public 
lawn ; a few of the inhabitants are strolling on 
the bund; others are illuminating the little 
church with flowers. Here are some fine avenues 
of trees; and walking under them, as one looks 
up they seem to have caught the feet of swiftly- 
coming night in their dark masses; while the 
half-weird light from the west is streaming on 
their trunks. The night spreads from the 
trees to the river, and fills the earth with its 
presence, 

Now we catch sight of the Christmas moon 
among the trees, where, here and there, a leaf- 
less tree writes winter on the sky in the old 
crooked characters. On the river they beat out the 
watch, making a rhythmic flow of wooden music ; 
and in a neighbouring yard there is the gobble 
of a Christmas turkey. Our path under the 
trees has become a stream of shadows. It is 
Christmas eve, and we are far from home. Memo- 
ries flow over our souls as the shadows over our 
heads: light and dark, dark and light, dancing 


and passing, and yet, touching us too deeply 
for tears. 

The moon looks upon a city which is a 
museum only to us until we get some heart 
interest in it, through knowing the joys and 
sorrows of some few people among the million 
encamped here in these low gray-brick houses, 
so closely packed together. In the chaos of plain 
tiled roofs we can distinguish the tip-tilted roofs 
of temples, mandarins’ houses, tea-houses. These 
roofs are higher than others, and ornamented 
often with carved and gaudily-painted woodwork. 
Some roofs are made of glazed tiles, which shine 
in the moonlight, and all have skylights of 
oyster-shells. Here and there are spreading a 
few sacred trees, which are believed to be the 
local habitation of airy nothings. High above 
the low-built houses tower great square erections, 
looking gloomy as ancient keeps: these are 
the pawn-shops, the chests of old clothes. 

All over the city one notices high bamboo 
structures with tiny huts on top, and which are 
the watchmen’s towers. The watchman who 
spends the night up there is supposed to be on 
the lookout for fires, and to give the alarm at 
once with his gong. On every roof are steps, 
and on every step a jar full of water, to be used 
in case of fire. On most roofs there are wooden 
frames used for drying anything from a herring 
to a pair of trousers. Down between the houses 
are innumerable alleys, from which a_ hoarse 
murmur arises, and whence the lights of hurry- 
ing lanterns are beginning to gleam: these are 
the streets. There is a city also on the water; 
thousands of boat-homes rise and fall on its 
muddy moonful tide. They look like fleets of 
old roofed-over cradles, whose interiors are gay 
with yellow light, red and green paint, little 
mirrors, brass water-pipes, trays, teapots, and all 
the household gear of a nautical home. When 
their cheery lights fall on a shadow, they show 
like golden stairways into its depths, There are 
swan-like guard-boats, with their clumsy cannon, 
and groups of triangular flags—their gaudy paint 
subdued by the moon. There are house-boats 
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anchored out in the stream, whose brilliance 
seems to overflow into the quiet night; and 
through their venetians one catches a glimpse of 
the glittering mirrors and lamps within; the 
crimson stuffs, and the polished black furniture 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. On the decks and 
roofs lounge Chinese gentlemen, dressed in silk 
and embroidery, smoking their silver pipes, and 
doubtless felicitating themselves that they were 
born in the Middle Kingdom. Hundreds of 
water-pedlars, perched in the stern of their 
punts, move in and out everywhere crying their 
wares, which are piled up in front of them 
round a lamp—fruit, crockery, sugar-cane, &c. 
Here and there, gunboats are stationed, which 
were built for the Chinese in England or Ger- 
many. These often fly a flag in honour of the 
sailors’ goddess from their main-royal masts ; and 
their modern ship-shape surroundings have left 
the tars as grossly heathen as in their war-junks. 
Away in the distance are the white Cloud Hills 
in their ‘own deep quiet.’ On these hills tea is 
grown, and the dead of the city buried. 

The foreign population in Canton, oo 
larger than one would suppose, is after all only 
a slight incrustation. On one bank of the river 
there are four mission compounds with their 
chapels and schools ; in one compound is a large 
hospital. There is also a magnificent Roman 
Catholic cathedral, which rises, a fine conception 
in masonry, above the inferior conceptions of the 
natives. There are two or three steamers lying 
up by the foreign settlement, which itself looks 
like a little bit of Europe moored by the Asiatic 
city. Though only about one mile round, it 
contains the residences of people of many nation- 
alities—European, American, Indian, Japanese 
—and their various flags flaunt above its foliage. 
It was once a sandbank, conceded thus to the 
English and French. Now it is a park-like 
place, with lawns, gardens, and avenues ; and to 
an eye which has been wandering over the 
native city, its houses, with their balconies and 
porticoes, look like white caskets. But what 
strikes one most on entering it from the tur- 
buleut native streets is its deep peace. Here a 
foreigner—a lady especially—may live for years 
and never hear the sound of a wheel, a postman’s 
knock, cr a street o 

But how much better are these conditions than 
those under which the British merchants lived 
=n traded here rps the tea which was to fill 
the antique of our -grandmothers. 
on the river-bank, and never allowed to go a 
re beyond these narrow limits, so that they 
suffered badly from want of exercise. One of 
them tried to keep his blood from stagnation by 
riding a little native horse up and down the 
narrow yard behind the block. He emerged to 
this exciting feat every afternoon at about four; 
and he found after a time that a restaurant 
keeper whose premises overlooked the yard was 
letting seats at so much a head to spectators, who 
came from all parts of the city to see the per- 
formance. 

But China is no longer the 
Europe and America; the Western barbarian 
with his sharp nose has scented the teas of 
other hills; and the conceited shopman of the 


t tea-shop for 


customer, though he is still patronised by that 
inveterate young tea-drinker, Australia. 

Listen! It is midnight, and yet there are 
cocks crowing everywhere. Involuntarily, one 
murmurs : 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
erein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 


The bird of dawning, however, singeth every 
night in China. How few here in this great 
Asiatic camp will celebrate that birth to-morrow ! 

There are wandering lights gleaming from the 
upper windows of the houses on the Settlement. 
The mothers are stealing around with basket- 
fuls of toys and sweets, waited on by broadly- 
smiling ‘amahs,’ as they fill the stockings of 
their pale darlings, asleep under the mosquito 
nets. In the early dawn we notice how the 
foreign steamers have burst into tufts of green 
foliage during the night ; and we observe coolies 
going from house to house with bundles of white- 
enveloped Christmas cards, which the house-boy 
will pile on the morning tea-tray and take in 
to the sleepy recipient. It is so pleasant, too, to 
get them in this far-off land, we even read the 
words, 

The morning lengthens until the white-robed 
Chinamen ring out the church-going bells over 
junks and temples. A born missionary, whose 
er for humanity is only excelled by his Christian 
ardour, is putting on the ane surplice in the 
vestry ; the organist, a Christian merchant, is 
re the music; painted light falls on 
faces and flowers in a silence through which to 
‘capable ears’ the herald angels sing. From 
many a native home in the crowded city faith- 
ful families are turning out to wend their way 
through uns a. streets to their chapels. 
These cuapdls ave wooden titions running 
down the middle, on one side of which the 
men assemble, and on the other the women, 
The women and girls have on bright blue gar- 
ments, with glittering and many-coloured butter- 
flies on their shoes, and heavily- 
scented flowers stuck in their black glossy hair, 
with its gold and silver hair-pins and jade-stone 
ornaments, ‘The minister in his pigtail, lon 
blue cotton jacket, big spectacles, and small roun 
cap, takes up the hymn-book, which looks like a 
bundle of yellow tea-papers, and opening it the 
wrong way round—as we should say—gives out 
the hymn, Familiar sounds uprise which are 
sung from the heart, albeit via the nose. Then 
the lesson is read, and the good tidings rung out 
in the eight or nine tones of the Cantonese, 
and read from columns of Chinese characters, but 
just as clearly good tidings as ever they were in 
the Queen’s English. During the service, native 
visitors begin to arrive, who are inclined to walk 
about and talk as they would do in their own 
temples. 

Aiter the service, active preparations for the 
feast are made. A lot of Tittle tables are arranged 
in one room for the men, and in another for the 
women. On each table is placed a heavy lacquer 
tray, which contains a dozen or so of little round 
plates, like rows of buttons on a card, and each 
plate is — with a different variety of small 
cake. These trays come just as they are all ready 
from the confectioner. ‘To give a ‘tea’ here isa 


tb long pigtail and blue robe has lost his best 
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very simple matter, and a cheap one. How many 
a ople? Fifty. Well, order five ‘ten-people 
re peop 
one trays ;’ each tray will cost about a shilling, and 
its contents are wonderfully indigestible for the 
money. Oranges and tea for the fifty can be had 
for two or three shillings more. 
Meanwhile, picnic parties have gone out on 
land and water. A favourite place is the White 
ery Cloud Hill. The party starts in a long line of 
eat sedan chairs with green calico covers. Tiffin is 
ww! laid on the mind of some trustworthy head ‘boy,’ 
the and on the backs of sturdy coolies. The Chinese 
nt. ‘house-boy’ is a capital caterer for a picnic be- 
et- cause he has no idea of picnic style: he lays the 
ly- tiffin table in the hill temple as nearly as possible 
of just as he would lay it in the dining-room at 
‘ito ana. The party in chairs wends its way ge 
the the narrow tumultuous streets and through the 
en gloomy city gate out into the open country. One 
ies may imagine that now every one would breathe 
te- freely and enjoy the scenery. But no! First of 
oy all an overpowering odour poisons the enjoyment ; 
in it is caused by the manure which the thrifty 
to Chinaman lavishes upon his fields. Then the 
he chairs wind through a crude South-African-like 
village ; a little later they pass by a leper village, 
ed If some of the inhabitants of which sit by the way- 
yer side begging ; and then by the ‘City of the Dead, 
D8e a place where there are hundreds of coffins await- 
an ing a lucky day for burial. 
he hen the ascent of the hill is begun, the sight 
is of graves everywhere tends to depress the spirits. 
on On the lower levels, ragged villages and reeking 
to addy-fields ; on the highe?, graves and temples. 
ym Such is Chinese country. Yet one gets used to 
h- graves, and as the bearers mount the steps made 
ay in the hill, one’s spirits mount too. Just in 
Is. front, in the bosom of the rounded heights, is a 
ng group of trees ; and half-hidden among them like 
he a carved jewel is the temple we are making for. 
n, The steps begin to get steeper, and one feels that 
re everything now depends on the legs of the hind- 
= most coolie. At length we arrive on the broad 
y- green shelf on which the temple is built. On one 
ir, side of it is a gorge, through which flows an 
ne untutored mountain youth, as Wordsworth would 
n: call it, now crooning in some quiet spot, and then 
i chafing against rocks which Nature, wild and 
a mischievous everywhere, has thrown in its way. 
he We are to tiffin in this temple; and should one 
ut have fears of hurting the religious feelings of its 
re devotees, such fears may be dismissed at once. 
on The man in charge is smiling blandly, and indeed 
ut tiffin has already been laid in the guest-room by 
2, the ‘boys.’ Reverence, the deep-eyed child of Love 
ut and Fear, does not dwell with Superstition in 
in heart or temple. 
ve After tiffin, the party throws its wraps into 
Ik the sedan chairs and sets out to walk to a temple 
m nearly at the top of the hill. They gather sprigs 
of tea in blossom, and look down on gray Canton, 
1e crouching on the banks of its broad stream. The 
d temple at the top is known as the ‘Monkey 
1e Temple. Here there is a large image of a 
or monkey clad in the full robes of a Buddhist 
d priest; he is worshipped by all the cevotees 
h who visit the temple. The story is that he was 
li converted under the preaching of a disciple of 
ly Buddha, and without waiting to take the steps 
2 usual in the evolution of Buddhists from monkeys, 
= 1 ) he became straightway an esoteric saint. The 


terraces of the temple are crowded with lovely 
flowers. 

It is time to turn homewards. People get into 
their chairs, and the long line of green-covered 


sedans winds down the mountein path on its way | 


back to the Settlement. e 

‘The pale purple evening’ is upon us as we walk 
up and down flower-edged balconies weaving a 
sparkling and sombre tissue of Christmas thoughts. 
It is just cold enough to be excuse for a fire ; 
firelight and sunset light are falling on a group 
in he drawing-room and on the pushed-away 
tea-table with its cloth nate by Chinese 

irls in the Italian convent. Cooks begin to 
. busy in their cook-houses, and boys in the 
dining-rooms ; while their mistresses, unless un- 
usually fussy, go out to stroll among the poetic 
lights on balcony or bund. Chinese men have 
a special instinct for housekeeping, and, like 
all notable housekeepers, they excel themselves 
upon occasions, 

The silver moon is rising among beds of white 
cloud-camellias blowing softly in the clear sky, 
and while the unconcerned million around us are 
thinking their commonplace thoughts we begin 
to dress for the Christmas dinner. Papa puts on 
his best evening coat; mamma laces her bodice 
blue ; and little Dorothy is having her brightest 
sash tied, for even she is to dine to-night. The 
houses on the Settlement begin to overflow with 
light. The hostess is in her drawing-room in 
graceful gown, awaiting her guests. What an 
interesting room it is: fantastically carved black 
wood, lovely old embroidery, curious and delicate 
china. So pretty, too: such gracefully designed 
chairs in bamboo, such artistic things from Japan, 
the land of bric-a-brac ; and here in ‘far Cathay’ 
behold English comfort: deep chairs, heavy cur- 
tains, soft rugs, and a moon-lamp covered with 
a Japanese ten throwing tintel light on the 

lished floor. There is not a book in the room 

ut albums of photos or autographs, and yet one 
feels that there is entertainment in its curio-filled 
recesses for days. There is no rumble of wheels ; 
but the guests are arriving. Chair after chair is 
borne to the door by coolies in uniform ; their 
burden is set down gently ; a slender figure floats 
into the hall, murmuring her Christmas greetings 
to her host as he offers her his arm. The men 
arrive in companies often, present themselves to 
their hostess and retire—there are so many men 
out here! The head-boy ‘in a long blue silk 
jacket, freshly shaven co and Black satin 
shoes with turned-up toes, and high wooden 
soles, throws back the folding-doors. The few 
favoured men for whom there is a lady offer 
their arms, the young and insignificant follow 
en masse. The table looks as if a picnic party 
of flowers had wandered up and dispersed itself 
among the crystal and silver. Some recline upon 
the cloth; others lean from the shining battle- 
ments of the centre-piece ; others have seated them- 
selves in low crystal bowers, or hklden away in the 
snowy folds of the napkins. 

In the mission-houses, too, there are Christmas 
dinners, and—whisper it !—plenty of good things, 
if in plainer style. All the members of one 


mission like to gather weer and some come to 
the gathering from lonely country stations where 
they have seen no white person for months ; all 
that, however, is forgotten under the genial smile 
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of Old Christmas. But out here, as elsewhere, 
there are hearts in which there is no joy to-night: 
the lonely, the unpopular, There are few of these, 
however. Canton is a place full of good hearts— 
good even to the unpopular. This old mart of 
tea—the intellectual and social cup—is full of 
sympathetic courtesy. And so in the homes of 
consul, merchant, missionary, and clerk, merry 
parties surround the flowery tables, wear their 
cracker crowns, and half forget that they are in 
the far East (or rege thankfully remember 
it). A few hours later, the wreathed circle with 
hands crossed and clasped sings Auld Langsyne. 
Thoughts go away to friends who were with us 
last anh A China is a place of change—and as 
they are going farther still to our nearest and 
dearest, they are suddenly recalled by the hearty 
climax of the hand-shaking; then the circle 
breaks, and with it the charm—every one feels 
that Christmas is over. 


A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN.* 
CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Sm Witty,’ said Drumly, ‘would you be so 
good as leave us with our ward for a little ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Sir William, ‘and after that 
I should like to explain this matter to you.’ 
And having so said, he went out. 

When he had gone, Drumly sat up, and from 
under his hea ond considered with a grave, 
kindly thoughtfulness the apathetic attitude and 
look of Miss Dawlish. Then he turned to his 
partner. ‘Drew,’ said he, ‘that’s a very fine 
young fellow: I hope no harm is going to come 
h sh 

0 uickly up, with s anxiet 
not!’ 

Drumly said nothing for a moment: but his 
partner was amazed to see that eye of Drumly 
which was next him half close and open again : 
he would have said Drumly had winked, had he 
ever known him wink before, or had his solemn 
~ we permitted him to believe that he had winked 
then. 

‘Well, my dear, said Drumly, leaning his 
elbows on the table and playing with one of the 
quills before him, ‘would you mind telling us 
whether you had any conversation to-day with 
Mr Ferrers about these matters? You needn’t be 
afraid of us, my dear, or shy with us: we are 
— father’s friends, who are anxious to see you 

appy—old fellows who know the world (Drew 
here is an old married man, as you know, and 
I’m an incorrigible old bachelor), and who may 
be able to give you advice. Did he tell you at 
all how this had come about? 

‘Yes ; he did, answered Dolly. 

‘Would you mind telling us the facts of the 
case as he put them ?’ 

So Dolly related ‘the facts of the case’ as 
barely as she could, laying unconscious stress 
upon the, to her, shameful fact that he had 
undertaken the adventure for money. 

‘Will you forgive me, my dear,’ said Drumly, 
whether you spoke to him warmly about 
that?’ 


[* Copyright reserved in the United States of America.] 


‘I did,’ confessed Dolly, and blushed violently, 
‘Indeed, I think now I said many harder things 
than he deserved,’ 

At that moment there came an interruption. 
The pony-chaise swept up, and Lord Debrett 
jumped out: he had just returned from town. 
Seeing the library window open and _ people 
sitting within, stood and fooked 
round upon the three, and on the TS on 
the table. 

‘Not intruding, I hope, said he. © ‘But I 
fancied I passed at the end of the avenue Mr— 
er’—— he hesitated. 

‘Mr Ferrers ?’ suggested Drumly. 

‘Ferrers? said Debrett. ‘Weil, yes ; Ferrers, 
There’s been an élaircissement, then, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Drew, ‘and Mr Ferrers is gone,’ 

‘Gone!’ exclaimed Debrett. ‘Then, by Jove! 
I go too!—Don’t take that away,’ he shouted 
to the man in charge of the chaise. ‘I'll want 
it—Excuse me,’ said he, turning alternately to 
Drew and Drumly, ‘but you shouldn’t have 
Pturned him out in such a hurry. You should 
have heard the whole story. He’s a capital 
fellow—the best fellow in the world; and this 
lark was not his doing. It was Sir William’s 
idea, and I led Ferrers into it, and I persuaded |f § 
him the other day to keep it up, when he began 


to think it looked fishy” i 
‘And how fishy it is,’ said Drumly, ‘I don’t ae 
think a gentleman like you, my heed, can have he 


uessed. If you will give Mr Drew a moment, 


’*m sure he will be glad to give you the real ¥ 
facts of the lark.’ 

Drumly made a sign to Drew that he wished ap 
to be alone with Dolly, and Drew rose and went m 
out by the open window to explain the case to : 
Lord Debrett. 

‘Dolly, my dear,’ said Drumly as soon as they pe 
were alone, ‘I want to tell you something about . 
myself, if you will let raa’-—-Dalty merely signified h 


her assent and attention by fixing her eyes on 
him.—‘ When I came to London,’ said he, 
‘many years ago, 1 was ver Tr, 80 r at 
one time that I did not know ‘wiles to ot thet 
not even a crust of bread.’ 

‘How dreadful!’ exclaimed Dolly, all sym- 
pathy. 

‘One night, continued Drumly, ‘I went out 
of the little lodging I had. I was faint with 
hunger. I had had no food at all that day, and 
scarcely any the day before. I was passing a 
restaurant where many people were going in to 
dinner. As I was near the door, almost mad 
with the desire for food, a cab dashed up and . 
a gentleman jumped out. In pulling out his 


money to pay the cabman he ee a shilling . 
which rolled over the pavement close to me; I 
put my foot on it. The gentleman quarrelled 
with the cabman about his fare, and made a to-do 


about the money he had dropped, so that a good 
one people gathered. Hidden by them I picked 
up the shilling, and went and spent part of it on 
a supper of bread and cheese. Now, that seems 
to you perhaps a mean, dishonest thing to have 
done?’ 

Dolly said nothing, but her eyes were fixed 
on him. 

‘But, my dear, continued Drumly, ‘you have 
never missed a meal, unless you may have been 


unwell, and you have never wanted for a shilling. 
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A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. 


You have no idea how hunger may make you 
desperate, how it may make you hate those who 
are well fed, and how it may tempt you to do 
things you would otherwise shrink with shame 
from. Mr Ferrers told you he was poor, did he 
not? when Sir William made him the tempting 
offer.’ 

‘He said he was 0 came than I would 
believe,’ answered Dolly. 

‘Yes,’ said Drumly; ‘I thought so. He was 
probably starving, though he was too proud 
to tell you so; did not perhaps know where he 
was to get his next meal.’ 

‘Dreadful—dreadful !’ exclaimed Dolly, wring- 
ing her hands, ‘And I said cruel things to 
him !—cruel, cruel, cruel! Perhaps he’s going 
back to London to starve now! I’m sure he has 
no money!’ She rose to her feet, but in a 
moment sat down again, and burst into tears, 
saying : ‘What shall Ido? What shall I do? 

‘Here is the pony-chaise outside. Suppose, 
suggested Drumly, ‘we drive after him—you and 
I—and ask him to forgive us for being so hard 
with him. It may cheer him up, and perhaps 
he will not be too proud to take money from 
me. 

‘Oh yes,’ she cried. ‘Let us go at once.’ 

Drumly limped to the window and said to 
Lord Debrett that, if he would not object, he 
wished to have the pony-chaise for a while. 

‘If tary have really a regard for Mr Ferrers,’ 
he added, ‘you will wait here till I come back. 
You can help me to make things look better.’ 

To his partner he gave she short but sutficient 
— that he was going to take Dolly for 
a short drive to soothe her nerves, 

‘Now,’ said Drumly, when he had returned 
into the room, ‘I’ll get your things—I know 
where they hang; don’t you trouble” Then, 
while he limped out into the hall to get her 
cloak and hat, and his own coat and wide-awake, 
he said to himself: ‘She is a high-spirited girl, 
and I must go gently and gradually with her’ 

Presently they were driving smartly away to- 
wards the gate, Drew looking after them, and 
wondering what had come to his old taciturn 
partner, At the gate they drew up, and Drumly 
asked the lodge-keeper which way the ‘gentleman ’ 
had gone who had passed out about half an hour 
before. He was shown the way, and then he 
drove on, 

‘He must have set out on the tramp to London,’ 
said Drumly. ‘We can’t possibly miss him along 
this road, unless he should have reached the com- 
mon before we overtake him,’ 

‘Oh, drive on, then, please, as fast as you can !’ 
said Dolly. 

Then, as they sped lightly over the smooth 
road, Drumly began to let such things as these 
fall on her ear—sayings by which she could be 
neither alarmed nor offended, because they were 
uttered in a kind of soliloquy : ‘It is possible to 
be too proud as well as to be too humble; and 
there is a humility that looks like pride as wéll 
as a pride that i humility. The best thing in 
the few affairs of real moment in life is to be rid 
of affectations, if possible, and to let nature speak ; 
for, certainly, more coldness, more unhappiness, 
and more heart-burning are caused by mere 
misunderstandings, than by anything else in the 
world, Rank and wealth are not to be despised 


in the curious compromise of a world in which 
we live; but, if you want to know full, enduring 
happiness, ‘you must set your heart on the simple 
eternal things of life—love and sympathy, health 
and honour.’ 

Thus they drove on, and thus these sayings 
and simple sentiments fell gently on Dolly’s soul, 
gently as the dew, concerning which, when once 
it has settled, it is ditticult to say whether it has 
fallen or risen. 

Meanwhile, Ferrers was striding on towards the 
great maélstrom of the despairing and the dis- 
appointed—the huge London whose canopy of 
smoke he could discern miles away as he mounted 
the Downs. His heart was filled with wrath and 
bitterness, but, at least, his conscience was now 
clear. He had made what amends he could for 
the evil he had wrought. He saw nothing hope- 
ful before him, but he knew he must keep a firm 
nether lip, and work at something for a living— 
what, he knew not yet. But he had health and 
strength : the springy turf of the common on which 
he had entered was as grateful to the foot as ever, 
and the evening breeze which blew over the fir- 
trees and the bracken was fresh to the cheek and 
sweet to the smell. 

He was somewhat ee a, in these thoughts 
by the sound of wheels behind him. As the 
sound came nearer: it jarred him more. So he 
turned farther aside from the road, leaving the 
even turf and plunging in among the bracken. 
Would it not be pleasant, he thought, to make 
his bed there for the night, and go on refreshed 
in the early dawn ?—when his ear told him that 
the vehicle had stopped. He turned and saw 
that a man and a woman had got out. He was 
astounded to hear his name called : ‘ Ferrers !’ 

Then he saw the man move towards him, and 
the man limped! Could it be Drumly? What 
did he want with him? To arrest him? He 
walked to meet the man. 


‘What do you want with me? he asked gruffly | 


when they met. ‘Are you going to carry me 
back, to take me to prison? Well, I don’t care!’ 

‘You’re a foolish young man,’ said Drumly. 
‘I want to be your friend. And here’s a young 
lady come to have a word with you.’ 

‘What? Miss Dawlish ?’ 

He went to her, hardening his heart as much 

as possible with thought of all the angry and 
cruel things she had said to him. He stood in 
her presence with his hands crossed before him, 
— soldier standing at ease. He did not 
speak. 
a have come after you,’ she said, frankly 
looking in his eyes, ‘to speak to you. I have 
been very wicked to you. I said ugly, cruel 
things to you, and thought mean thoughts of 
you. I am bitterly—bitterly sorry! Please, 
forgive me !’ 

She let her head droop, and offered her hand. 
Ferrers seized it in a passion of gratitude, and sank 
on his knees kissing it, while great, painful sobs 
heaved his chest, and scalding hot tears were 
wrung from his eyes. The burning tears fell 
on Dolly’s hand. 

‘Oh, my love! my poor love !’ she cried wildly, 
now weeping herself. She bent over him, and 
stroked his head with fluttering hand, scarce 
knowing what she did, and still cried, scarce 
knowing what she said, ‘My dear! my dear !’ 
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Ferrers rose, still holding her hand. They 
looked into cach other’s eyes, and said no word 
more ; but Ferrers took her other hand also, and 
drew her to him, and with a sigh she leaned her 
head upon his breast. Then she appeared to 
come to herself. She drew back covered with 
burning blushes, which she tried to hide with 
her hands. 

‘Come, my dear,’ said Drumly, gently taking 
her arm, ‘there is nothing to be ashamed of ; you 
have let nature speak. I think we had better 
take Mr Ferrers back with us as far as that little 
inn we passed and leave him there for the night.’ 

So all three got into the chaise, and in a happy 
suffusion of silence drove back to the little inn, 
which stood about a stone’s-throw from the margin 
of the common. 

‘Now,’ said Drumly, when they had been shown 
into a little sitting-room, ‘I guessed it before, and 
I don’t need to be told now, that you two people 
are fond of each other. For myself, I approve, 
and I'll stand your friend throughout ; but I’m 
not — ; there’s my partner and fellow- 
trustee, Drew, to be considered. I’ll tackle him 
for you, and I hope I'll make it all right. But 
just tell me, Ferrers, will you? one or two facts 
about yourself. I know a good deal already, 
but I want to know more—facts about your life 
and parentage that will suit Drew. Let me see. 
You ’ve been a soldier, haven’t you ?’ 

‘Twelve years in the Blues,’ said Ferrers ; ‘and 
when I left I was sergeant.’ 

‘And I’m sure,’ said Dolly with a simple touch 
of pride, ‘a sergeant can be as strong and brave 
as a general.’ 

‘And what were your people, may I ask ?’ said 
Drumly. ‘Farming, I think ? 

‘Yes,’ said Ferrers, with a touch of pride on 
his own part. ‘My people have been yeomen in 
Cumberland for ages.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Drumly. ‘That ought to be 
good enough for Drew. And Lord Debrett is an 
old friend of yours, isn’t he ?’ 

*He is.’ 

‘That’s a touch, said Drumly, ‘that’ll tell 
with Drew ; he has a weakness for that kind of 
thing.—Well, now, Dolly, my dear, we must go, 
and we’ll come here and see Mr Ferrers to- 
— morning, when I hope to have news for 
im.’ 

He considerately went out first, to let the 
lovers say their adieus alone. They took each 
the hands of the other, and looked again into 
each other’s eyes, as if anew to wonder at the 
unfamiliar depth of love and understanding they 
revealed. 

‘Was I very—very angry with you?’ she asked, 


hanging her head. 
‘You were,’ said he, ‘and I was very miserable ; 
but that is past.’ 

‘I think,’ said she, ‘I was angrier because you 
were so humble. Why were you so humble ?” 

‘How could I, said he, ‘be anything but 
humble before you ?’ 

*Come, Dolly, my dear,’ sounded the voice of 
Drumly ; and with a clinging grasp of the hand 
—no more—the lovers parted. 

When they were gone, the little inn could not 
contain George Ferrers. From hell he had been 
raised to heaven—from the lowest depth of dark- 
ness and despair to the giddiest height of light, 


and life, and ho 


He went out and walked on 
the common. 


s it grew dark, he returned and 


ale—it was the first food he had tasted since 
morning—and that done, he went out again into 
the open air. He wandered back the way he had 
come, climbed the park wall, and approached the 
house, nearer and nearer, till he was against the 
fence that separated the park from the garden 
roper. Long he stayed there, waiting—waiting 
or a light to appear in the window that he knew 
as hers. There was a light in the library ; who, 
he wondered, was sitting there? Aunt Dawlish 
with her book and her candle? Or Drew and 
Drumly discussing his prospects? At length the 
long-looked for light appeared, and he saw the 
shadow of a woman’s figure on the blind, the 


some one leaned out. 
‘My light! my life! my love!’ he murmured, 
and turned away to get back betimes to his inn. 


OUR HERMITAGES. 


Amone the early archives of the city of London 
is a lease of a Hermitage bearing the date of 
the eighth year of the reign of Edward II. It 
describes the hermitage as near the King’s 
Garden, on London Wall; and sets forth that 
it was granted by the mayor and two aldermen 
to Sir Gilbert de Hardynham for the whole of 
his life, on condition that he rendered to the 
commonalty half a mark four times a year, and 
maintained the rooms in the hermitage against 
wind and rain, and otherwise in proper repair ; 
and records that the same Gilbert granted that it 
should be lawful for the chamberlain to eject him 
if he failed to comply with these conditions. 

There is another document extant, also belong- 
ing to the citizens of London, in which reference 
is made to another hermitage in the same city. 
This is a presentation to a chantry in the hermit- 
age of = ate, in the first year of the reign 
of Henry v., y virtue of which John de Rither 
was admitted to the chantry founded in memory 
of Sir Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, by 
his wife, in the hermitage near to ‘ Cripulgate.’ 

It is curious to find how completely all traces 
of these hermitages have been effaced. There is 
not a court, or lane, or inn that bears their 
names or makes the least reference to them. 
They have disappeared, and, literally, their places 
know them no more. But the records we have 
mentioned are full of medieval pictures for us. 
The statement that the King’s Garden was on 
London Wall, for instance, brings to mind vividly 
the old times when the metropolis consisted 
only of the centre we now call ‘the City ;’ when 
there were archers practising at the quiet butts 
now represented by opulent streets and constant 
traffic; when linen was laid out on the grass 
to dry in fields now closely packed and hemmed 
in with houses that are as closely packed with 
residents ; when there were thickets and bushes 
between Temple Bar and Westminster; when 
there was a moat, or fosse, round the Tower, and 
there were edicts forbidding any one to bathe in 
it; when there were people called ‘ peters’ stand- 


ing in Chepe selling fish ; and pent-houses, haute- 


paces, and countless signs projecting on to the 


ate an enormous supper of bread and cheese and | 


blind was raised, the window was opened, and’ 
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narrow streets; when the gates of the city were 
closed at curfew, and all the boats on the river 
moored at night on the city side; and when six 
‘competent men’ turned out nightly in each ward 
to guard the silent city. 

The mention of the hermitage in Cripplegate 
brings to mind the knights that were so much to 
Froissart and his times. Sir Aymer de Valence 
was slain in a tournament on the day of his mar- 
riage in the year 1323; and at the date of the 
presentation, 1399, his widow was mentioned as 
the most venerable lady Mary de St Pol, Countess 
of Pembroke. The presentation belonged to the 
abbot of the monastery of the Blessed Mary of 
Gerondone, in the diocese of Lincoln, who, in the 
document in question, sends greeting with honour 
to the venerable man the mayor of the city of 
London, The mayor in that year was Thomas 
Knolles. We may picture the little group with 
John de Rither in the centre, travel-stained and 
sunburnt, for he has journeyed from Lincolnshire, 
perhaps on a palfrey, attended by a man with a 
sumpter mule, or two, carrying his limited belong- 
ings ; the mayor, well fed and well to do, with 
easy complaisance attending to the business before 
him on the one hand; and a knot of aldermen 
familiar with the place and the people on the 
other; set round with a cluster of idlers. The 
aldermen have been hearing complaints, perhaps, 
of the noisomeness of the chandlers’ selds in 
Chepe, and ordering notices to be served upon 
the chandlers to remove their merchandise else- 
where ; or of the malpractices of certain tanners 
who had been selling hides in secret instead of 
at the seld; or of the tailors who persisted in 
scouring their furs in Chepe; and they turned 
to the credentials of John de Rither as a welcome 
relief to the routine of more ordinary details. 
It is as though we were permitted to glance 
back once more, pe through a long- 
closed gate, = the city of Richard Whitting- 
ton, Robert Walworth, Wat Tyler, of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, and of the Plantagenets. 

Though these have disappeared, we have several 
hermitages in various parts of the kingdom still, 
more or less intact. One of the most interesting is 
hewn out of a sandstone cliff that rises to an alti- 
tude of about twenty feet on the southern bank of 
the Coquet, about half a mile from Warkworth 
Castle. A survey of the possessions of the Percies, 
made in the reign of Elizabeth, states the hermit- 
age was then ‘ruinated’ and greatly in decay. 
The surveyor wrote: ‘There hath been in the said 
parke one house hewen and wrought in a cragg 
or rock of stone, called the Hermitage, having in 
the same a hall, kytchen, chamber, and chappell, 
with a little orchard and garden adjoining the 
same; in which house hath been kept in times 
- an hermity or priest to do and celebrate 
divine service.’ It is still to some extent ruin- 
ated, on account of the absence of a roof to the hall 
and kitchen; but the chapel with the chamber 
beyond it, hewn bay by bay out of the rock, 
cannot have been otherwise than it is to-day when 
the constructor of it ceased from his aoe 
and looked upon his task newly completed. This 
chapel consists of three bays of vaulting which 
spring from semi-octagonal columns. It is about 
twenty feet long and seven feet high. It is 
approached from the pleasant pathway along the 


trees. It is entered by a porch only wide enough 
to admit one person at a time, which porch has a 
seat on either side only sufficient for one person. 
On the inner side of the entrance door may be 
yet traced a Latin inscription to the effect that 
the hermit’s tears had been his meat day and 
night. This inscription will be soon quite illegible 
owing to the disintegration of the coarse grit of 
the sandstone. Facing the entrance on the oppo- 
site side of the chapel is another doorway, giving 
access to a slip of a chamber beyond it, which runs 
like an aisle along its full length. The wall of 
rock dividing the chamber from the chapel is 
pierced with a large aperture known as a hagio- 
scope, and an ornamentally cusped and traceried 
window. In this inner chamber is a recess in the 
rock that may have been used for a bed, berth 
fashion ; and from it the altar in the chapel can 
be seen through the hagioscope just mentioned. 
The altar has two steps in front of it, and like 
every other detail, such as ambry, piscina, and a 
device showing the implements of crucifixion, is 
hewn out of the rock, as is also a tomb with a 
recumbent effigy upon it (the 7 Isabel of Dr 
Percy’s poem) that is close by the side of it. 
There is a small quatrefoil between the entrance 
door and the recess for the tomb ; and additional 
light is obtained by. two narrow lancets, also 
pierced through the same wall. As has been said, 
the chapel is perfect ; damp and shady, but pathe- 
tically intrinsic and enchaining. The hall and 
kitchen mentioned in the sixteenth-century survey 
are on a lower site adjoining it, scarcely rising, 
indeed, much above the level of the footway by 
the river, and are wrought of tooled masonry. 
These are now roofless ; but there are interesting 
—_ to be noticed, among which is a noble fire- 
ace, 
r There are traditions of immense hauls of fish 
out of the convenient river, which we may assume 
found their way into this kitchen. On the top 
of the rock, above the chapel, are traces of the 
hermit’s garden, the contents of which, doubt- 
less, also tested the culinary capabilities of the 
kitchen. A flight of narrow worn-away —_ 
winds up the face of the rock, and gives a slight 
foothold, by which nimble people may climb up 
to it. When the last hermit gathered his herbs 
and fruits in it for the last time, is not known, 
There is, however, a document extant, about 
half a century earlier than the survey quoted, 
which mentions its occupation at that time y Sir 
George Lancastre, to whom the Earl of Northum- 
berland, in return for re and daily recom- 
mendations, made a yearly grant of twenty marks, 
with permission to occupy the hermitage with 
its garden, orchard, and garth, and gave pas- 
turage for a bull, twelve cows, and their calves, 
leave for two horses to range his —_ privile; 
to take a draught of fish every Sunday, and a gift 
of twenty loads of firewood. Goldsmith’s ‘gentle 
hermit of the vale’ might have been pardoned 
should he have envied Sir George Lancastre. 
There is another chapel hewn out of a rock 
at Knaresborough. It is also divided into three 
bays; but differs from the Warkworth example 
at the east end, where it terminates in an apse. 
Another hermitage, at Cratcliff, in Derbyshire, 
is hewn out of the rock in a similar manner. 
The chapel of this one is about thirteen feet long, 


river-side by a flight of stone steps overhung with 


eleven feet wide, and nine feet high; and the 
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altar and other details are formed out of the solid 
rock in the same way. At Nottingham there is 
a set of excavations in rocks bordering the river 
Lynn, supposed to be the remains of cells occupied 
by a fraternity of hermits, with a chapel with 
Norman workmanship on the caps of the pillars 
in it. There is also a hermitage hewn out of a 
rock on the banks of the Eden, near Kirkoswald, 
which is now known as Lacy’s Caves ; and there is 
another on the Eamont, near Penrith, now called 
the Giant’s Cave, And there is record of a her- 
aniiage at Norham, the site of which is as com- 
pletely forgotten as that on London Wall. 

Among hermits, Godrick of Finchale stands 
out in bold relief as living up to the theory of 
eremitical life with much vigour and rigour for 
sixty-three years. The chamber in which he 
lived for this long period was excavated out of 
the ground and covered with turf, and his chapel 
was annexed to it. He cultivated a small piece 
of ground, like the rest, and would accept no 
presents, but lived exclusively on the herbs and 
roots it furnished, eked out with barley-flour. 
At night he took for a pillow the stone that 
served for a table by day; and he practised 
the further austerity of wearing an iron jerkin. 
Tradition hands down a declaration that he wore 
out three of these uncomfortable articles of attire. 
Fiacre has also left an odour of sanctity that has 
come down to us. His retreat was in a wood, 
and his chapel was close by. Here he was visited 
by so many people, who hoped he could heal them 
of diseases, and otherwise advise them for their 
benefit, that he had to make his dwelling larger, 
and grow all manner of herbs good for pottage in 
a great garden, that he might feed the poor who 
came to him, 

Word has come down to us, however, of in- 
stances in which hermits enjoyed no such good- 
will. There is a case on record of one Sir Edwin 
—hermits were all addressed with the prefix Sir 
—who had to make a ditch, with a turning bridge 
over it, by way of fortification round his her- 
mitage ; and as the neighbouring shepherds still 
threatened to burn down his dwelling, he thought 
it necessary to dig a second ditch outside the first 
one, to secure himself from them. Among the 
State papers explored by Mr Froude for his History, 
he notices a memorandum setting forth that while 
the harbours, piers, and fortifications were being 
‘aon at Dover, an old hermit tottered to and 
ro every night between his cell and a chapel on 
the cliff, where, after lighting tapers on the altar, 
he knelt in prayer. This light from the chapel 
was seen for some distance at sea, and the an- 
chorite was warned by the workmen that his 
tapers made a signal for the king’s enemies, and 
that they must burn no more. He continued 
to perform the same ceremony, notwithstanding 
their remonstrances; whereupon three of them 
waylaid him, threw him down, and beat him 
cruelly. 

Sometimes hern.itages were at the ends of 
bridges, as on the bridge over the Tyne at New- 
castle ; also in the gate-honses of towns, as well as 
in more secluded places like churchyards, There 
are frequent instances, too, of anchorages in old 
churches, and parvises over porches have been 
occupied by hermits. Perhaps, the very last 
hermitage of which there is any evidence was 
a modified one erected rather than excavated 


by Francis Brown, in the village of Intakes, in 
Derbyshire, at the beginning of the last century. 
He built a chapel for the use of the residents in 
the neighbourhood, in which divine service was 
performed once a month, and left it to the parish 
of Mugginton for ever, after the death of his 
widow, and his daughter and her husband. On 
a house adjoining the chapel he placed this state- 
ment : in his old age, Did build 
him here a hermitage.’ He died in 1731. 

And now this curious phase of life has ceased 
to exist with us ; and hermits and hermitages are 
‘as a tale that is told.” Mrs Piozzi records that 
the hermit in the hermitage on Mount Vesuvius 
recognised her, and assured her he had dressed 
her cae when he was a hairdresser in London, 
This was in 1784. Evidently the old order had 
changed before then. 


DEAREST IS DEAREST. 
CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir was a hot day in July—a year and nine 
months after the events recorded in the foregoing 
chapter. Ballinalack had not changed for the 
better. If anything, there were more broken 
windows, more ragged children, more public- 
houses. The last, it is true, were not so full as 
we have already seen them, but then most of the 
able-bodied men and women in the village were 
haymaking in the water-meadows, The ring of 
the scythe-blade as the ragstone was drawn along 
it sounded on every side, and the faint delicate 
scent of the fresh-cut hay perfumed the air. If 
the village of Ballinalack could have been wholly 
wiped away from the face of the earth, the day 
and the prospect would have been perfection. 
As it was, there was something depressing about 
the contrast. 

Charles Dardas was riding through the street 
on his thoroughbred mare. He looked many 
years older than when we last saw him, and his 
forehead was furrowed by lines that had not 
been there then. It was scarcely to be wondered 
at, for of late he had had much anxiety, and 
many wakeful nights. Only three months re- 
mained of the two years allowed him by his 
uncle’s will for finding a well-dowered bride, and 
he was obliged to confess to himself that he 
would find it difficult to fulfil the condition. 

As for Mary Davidson, he had forgotten her, 
or rather persuaded himself that he had. At 
first, he had attempted, by writing long and spe- 
cious letters, to shake her determination; but to 
them he got no answer. Then he made a journey 
to Dublin, and called at the house where she was 
acting in the capacity of a nursery governess, 
The servant told him she was not at home. 
Having made two more calls with a like result, 
he reluctantly came to the conclusion that she 
did not choose to see him, and accordingly went 
home, to busy himself with the care of his 
fortune and estate. 

In the temper in which he then was, he was 
not at all likely to prove an over-indulgent land- 
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lord, anc so the people soon found. He quickly 
became more unpopular in the neighbourhood 
than even his uncle had been ; for the old man, 
though hard as the nether millstone, yet took 
a keen interest in his neighbours’ affairs, which 
often flattered their pride. And his nephew 
took none at all. In fact, with few exceptions, 
he did not actually know his own tenants by 
sight. He insisted on their rents being paid on 
the day they were due, and that being done, 
he was satisfied. Ballinalack was not likely to 
alter for the better under him. As he had set 
his heart upon money, money came to him. He 
prospered greatly. His stocks and shares rose 
in the market ; there were good farming seasons ; 
and his bargains in horse-flesh turned out prizes. 
The one thing needed now was a wife, with a 
dowry sufficient to secure him in the possession 
of the property for ever. 

Lawyer D—— had done his best for him, and 
had even gone so far as to give him, in strict 
confidence, a list containing the names of all the 
marriageable young ladies of whose fortunes he 
had personal knowledge. It was not a long list, 
and the young man determined to pay a series 
of visits at the houses indicated pA choose for 
himself. He found it easy enough to procure 
invitations, for the people of Westmeath knew all 
about the will, and had little difficulty in sur- 
mising the object of the handsome Squire’s ‘duty 
calls.’ As for the young ladies, they, as in honour 
bound, affected perfect ignorance even to their 
own parents, wondered ‘why that stupid Mr 
Dardas calls so often,’ and in their own hearts 
were wild with jealousy of the other competitors 
for the prize. Charles Dardas was not a fool ; 
and after a year of visiting, he knew pretty 
aera | that there were six girls of reasonable 


age, each possessed of a fortune over five thousand 
unds, and any of whom would he only too 
appy to marry him! And still he did not 


Phe f 

e fact was that, like most human beings, he 
expected too much. As he could not have his 
own Mary Davidson and his uncle’s money, he 
wished to have a wife as like her as possible. 
As Mary Davidsons are scarce in this world, it 
was not at all likely that he would find one. He 
had not the slightest affection for any of his 
half-dozen heiresses—the only question was which 
would be the most bearable with whom to pass 
the rest of his existence ! 

At last, one morning, after a restless night, he 
decided desperately in favour of her whom he 
considered the least objectionable. She was the 
daughter of a gentleman-farmer living not far 
from Mullingar—Ellen Cooney by name. Little 
was known of her father, beyond the fact that he 
had made his money somewhere in business, and 
had bought very cheaply the estate on which he 
now resided. But Lawyer D—— was well ac- 
quainted with the money matters of the family, 
and guaranteed the five thousand pounds at least. 
Ellen was a gee good-natured girl, not given 
to extravagant habits, and above all, not ‘fast.’ 
It would be hard if a man could not get on with 
her as the mistress of his house. 

Nevertheless, the young man was far from 
happy as he rode out that July day to make 
his formal proposal. Do what he would to crush 


the nobler instincts of his soul, it was very hard 
to conceal from himself that he was acting a most 
unworthy part. Not caring to meet any one 
whom he knew, he put spurs to his steed, and 
galloped through the village of Ballinalack at 
a pace which caused the few people who were 
about to gaze after him, and wonder at the 
recklessness with which he risked the limbs of 
his valuable mare on the hard road. When once 
fairly beyond the houses, he allowed the spirited - 
animal to drop into a gentle trot. 

As he reached the turning to the vicarage, he 
saw the Rector driving towards him in his car. 
There was a lady with him, whom Charles Dardas 
thought, from the casual glance he took, resem- 
bled Mary Davidson. Of course that was impos- 
sible ; but he was far from willing to meet the 
Rector, who had paid him more than one call 
since his uncle’s death, and had put before him 
some most inconvenient home-truths. The young 
man again spurred his mare and galloped on past 
the turning. In his haste, he did not notice that 
a stone had dropped from the arch of a culvert 
over a little stream which passed under the road. 
There was no excuse for his carelessness, for the 
stone had been out for a month or more, threaten- 
ing all —- by the dangerous hole left in 
the roadway. The farmer who had contracted 
for the keeping in repair of that piece of the 
highway, had, as usual, cared far more for saving 
his hay than for the lives and limbs of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and had postponed the repairs 
till the first wet day. It was an unfortunate 
postponement for Charles Dardas, for his steed 
in her wild gallop put her off fore-foot in the 
yawning chasm. Crash! down she came, break- 
ing her leg in the fall, and her unfortunate rider 
was pitched over her head and on to his own. 
Where he fell, he lay, motionless and senseless, 
on the hard road. 

The Rector, and the lady with him, saw the 
catastrophe. He uttered a sharp ery, and whipped 
up his horse. She said nothing; but her face 
grew very white, and she clasped her hands 
together till the nails dug into the white flesh. 
In a few moments they had reached the scene of 
the catastrophe, and both sprang down and went 
to the side of the man. He still breathed, slowly 
and regularly ; but there were no other signs of 
life. The lady seated herself on the road and 
took his head in her lap. 

‘Drive to Ballinalack, quick !’ she said to the 
Rector, ‘and get a door, a mattress, anything to 
carry him home on. I will take care of him till 
you come back.’ 

He obeyed without a word, and she remained 
alone with the inanimate form in her arms. She 
looked up and down the road, There was no 
one in sight, and the Rector’s car was far on 
its way to the village. Then she broke down 
utterly into a fit of passionate weeping. She 
kissed the pale face again and again, on forehead, 
cheeks, and eyes. She called to him by name, 
and adjured him to look up; but the set face, 
like a stone mask, remained cold and irresponsive 
to her caresses. Then she joined her hands and 
prayed. 

It was not very long, though it seemed hours 
to her, before the Rector’s car returned at a brisk 
trot with four men and an improvised stretcher, 
They carried the body of Charles Dardas to his 
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comfortless house and laid it on his bed. The 
doctor, hastily sent for, made an examination, 
and declared that there was a severe fracture of 
the skull, and that, in his opinion, there was no 
hope whatever of the patient’s recovery. 

*He may linger on like this for days, or weeks,’ 
said he to the Rector, ‘if he is carefully attended 
to and fed regularly—that is, supposing that you 
find he can eat! But Nature can’t cure a fracture 


-of the skull—nothing can except trepanning in 


such a case as this, and that would be almost 
certain death, the bone is so cracked. I would 
leave him to die in 

‘He shall not die!’ said the lady. ‘Help me, 
Mr Clarke! You do not believe that God will 
let him die like this without a chance of repent- 
ance. I am quite, quite sure He will not! I 
will stay and nurse him; and if the doctor 
consents, I will have the best surgeons in Dublin 
to see him.’ 

‘I shall be only too glad, miss!’ answered the 
doctor. ‘But I should advise you to leave him 
alone for a while, and see if he, by any miracle, 
recovers consciousness without an operation. Tre- 
panning, I am convinced, would only mean cer- 
tain death. It cannot be put off too long unless 
there are signs of inflammation setting in, or 
unless he is visibly sinking.’ 

*Do you think that you ought to stay here as 
his nurse, after all that has passed, Miss David- 
son?’ asked the Rector, drawing her aside. 

‘Why not? He is not sensible; he will not 
know me!’ she answered, with a sob in her voice. 
*I will leave the moment he recovers conscious- 
ness ; I promise you that.’ 

. i can say no more!’ said the Rector feel- 
ingly. 

‘Aiter that came a long, long time of weary and 
monotonous watching. The injured man took 
food without much difficulty ; but his condition 
remained absolutely unchanged. But for the 
regular, slow breathing, he might have been 
taken for a corpse. As it was, he was more like 
a helpless automaton, wound up to perform one 
unvarying function, and capable of nought beside. 
Mary Davidson watched by his side night and 
day. The doctor came now and then, saw no 
change, and went away. And so the months 
drew on, and the oats began to turn yellow in 
the fields, and the nine days’ wonder that had 
caused so much interest and gossip in the neigh- 
bourhood was half forgotten. 

‘I have had a letter from Lawyer D——, Miss 
Davidson,’ said the doctor, coming in one morn- 
ing. ‘I understand from him that unless my 
ap we there is married by the 14th November, 

e loses a fine property. Do you not think it is 
time that we tried to get a surgeon who would 


just one chance in twenty that it may cure him, 
and I have long given up hopes of any miracle 
of nature.’ 

‘If it do not cure him, it will kill him?’ said 
Mary, musingly. 


It flashed 5 wad her how entirely impossible it 
would be for her to decide on such a question. 
Had she had her will, she would have been con- 
tent to nurse him—unconscious as he was—for 
years, rather than run the risk. 

‘You must decide, doctor,’ she said. 


/nerves, her ears straining to catch the slightest 
undertake the trepanning operation? There is, 


'£Then I will write to Dr K—— to-day. He 
is the best surgeon in Dublin.’ 

‘I will stay by him till the last minute, any- 
how,’ thought poor Mary rebelliously. She dared 
not think of what the probable end of her watch- 
ing was to be! 

wo days after, Dr K—— arrived. He was a 
short, fat, fussy little man, with strong hands 
anda clever head. He held a long consultation 
with the village practitioner, and then declared 
that he would risk the operation, as there was 
absolutely no chance for the patient otherwise. 

‘I must have two capable men to assist me, who 
won't faint at the sight of blood,’ he said, in his 
sharp way. ‘You'll do for one, doctor; but who 
else can we get?’ 

The doctor’s eyes fell upon the Rector, who 
had come to take Mary away. 

‘I will assist gladly, said he simply. ‘But 
T came here to drive Miss Davidson to the 
station. Is there any one who can do so if I 
stay here ?’ 

“Who is Miss Davidson?’ asked Dr K—~— 
sharply. ‘Not the‘lady who, I am told, has been 
nursing the patient.’ 

‘Yes,’ the Rector answered. ‘There are im- 

rtant reasons why she cannot possibly continue 

er functions here. 

‘Important fiddlesticks!’ said Dr K——. 
‘What is more important than a man’s life? 
Some girlish nonsense and prudery, I- suppose ! 
I tell you, sir, if I have not a good nurse on the 
spot, 1 won’t operate at all. She seems to have 
a turn that way, and she shall stay. You may 
just unharness your trap.’ ‘ 

The Rector was in a difficuity. Miss Davidson 
had originally called on him to learn what news 
he could tell her of Charles Dardas. He had 
promised her not to betray her visit to the 
young man, and now he was on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

‘T must ask her !’ he said nervously. 

‘Ill ask her!’ said the surgeon, and threw 
open the door of the sick-room. ‘Miss David- 
son!’ he said, ‘I am master here at present, 
being in charge of the case. I must have a good 
nurse, and they don’t grow such commodities in 
Ballinalack. You must just make up your mind 
to stay.’ 

Mary looked at the Rector. His eyes were 
cast down, and carefully avoided meeting hers. 
A slight flush rose on her cheek, and then sub- 
sided again, leaving it very pale. ‘Very well, 
sir, I will stay !’ she said. 

An hour later, all was over—successfully. 
Mary had sat on the stairs while the men were 
busy in the sick-room—a mass of quivering 


sound, She heard nothing but murmured words, 
and occasionally the voice of the surgeon speak- 
ing sharply. And then at last there was a pause 
and a great stillness ; and after that, came down 
the stairs to her, as to the prophet Elijah, 
the sound of a still, small voice. ‘Mary!’ it 


said. 

Then she rushed up the steps and into the 
room. Charles Dardas was lying on his bed 
as she had left him—pale and wan—but his eyes 
were open, and in them again the glorious light 
of reason. ‘Thank God! Oh, thank God!’ she 
cried, and fainted, falling on the floor. 
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‘This is your nurse!’ said the surgeon with 
great disgust, looking at the doctor. 

The Rector stayed with Charles till the evening. 
Perfect quiet had been enjoined, and he abso- 
lutely refused to reply to any questions the sick 
man put tohim. At last Mr Dardas gave it up 
as hopeless, and ceased to worry his brain about 
time or place. The window was open, and the 
warm south-west wind stole in and touched his 
hot forehead like a kiss of peace. By-and-by 
he dropped into a peaceful and dreamless slumber. 
When he woke it was dark, and there was a 
night light burning on the table. By his side 
sat Mary Davidson, her busy fingers employed 
in knitting, while her eyes followed the pages 
of a book on her knees. He watched her for a 
moment unobserved, and then she looked up, 
and her eyes met his. 

‘Mary !’ he said. 

‘Do you want anything?’ she asked, standing 
up, and turning her face from the light to hide 
the tell-tale blush that mounted in it. 

‘I want you!’ he answered. ‘Oh Mary! can 
ou ever forgive me? What a fool I have been! 
on’t go away and leave me, or I shall die !’ 

‘I will not go till morning; I promise you 
that!’ she said. ‘But you must not talk now; 
the doctor forbade it. Lie still, and try if you 
can sleep again.’ 

‘I think I can, if I hold your hand!’ he said, 
with a faint smile. ‘Then I shall know that 
you are here, and have not left me.’ 

She gave him her soft warm hand, and sat 
quiet, her face still turfied away. He watched 
her for a while, and then his weary eyes closed 
again, and he slept. 


Great was the surprise of the neighbours when 
the banns were published of Charles Dardas and 
Mary Davidson. No one knew who the bride 
elect was; and the Rector, whose kind heart was 
brimming over with joy, kept his own counsel. 
To the great disappointment of the people, the 
time of the wedding was kept a secret, and the 
ceremony was only witnessed by a few lucky 
individuals who pe ng to be in the vicinity 
of Inny Church when the cars drove up. But 
the news spread like wildfire; and when the 
bride and bridegroom left the building, there 
was quite a concourse of villagers assembled, and 
whole showers of blessings were heaped on Mar 
as she passed through them. With tle true Iris 
instinct, they recognised the fact that a change 
had occurred, and that it promised better things 
for them all. 

Charles Dardas paused at the church door 
and whispered to his wife. ‘Mary,’ he said, ‘I 
have not done my duty to these poor people ; I 
have been hard on them, and now I have lost 
the opportunity of ever repairing the wrong. 
Do you not think I had better tell them I am 
sorry, and that if I were their landlord again 
I would act differently? It is but poor repara- 
tion ; but I feel I must do it.’ 

‘T don’t think you need, Charles!’ said Mar 
smiling, ‘ because—because—is not this the 12t 
of November?’ 

‘Yes ; but’—— 

‘Oh Charles! you never heard that my aunt 
left me seven thousand pounds when she died, 
three years ago. 


Of course, I could not tell you. ! 


I waited to see if you wanted me or your uncle’s 
money ; and now you will have both! You are 
not angry with me?’ 

‘Angry!’ He took off his hat, and looked 
solemnly upwards. ‘May God register my vow, 
that since He has given me another chance to 
repair my wrongdoing in the past, I will from 
henceforth look upon money only as a trust from 
Him to be used for His service. He has been 
far more merciful to me than I have deserved.’ 

‘That is true, Mr Dardas,’ said the Rector. 
‘But which of us cannot say the same ?’ 


WHERE SPONGES COME FROM. 


Sponces are found in all parts of the world. 
Three hundred different species are known to 
naturalists, some of which are found even on 
our own coasts. The number of these which 
have a commercial value is, however, limited. 
The sponges of Syria and the Archipelago are 
the best, and are used for the toilet and for 
delicate operations in art and industry. The 
species found in the Bahama Islands are of very 
inferior quality ; but their moderate price has 
led to their extensive use. The Tunis sponge, 
which is extremely durable, is also very useful, 
as it is adapted for very rough purposes. These 
practically comprise the useful sponges, though 
available species are also found on the coasts of 
Africa. 

The Tunis sponge is black in its natural state, 
and covered with a viscous fluid, which con- 
stitutes its polypus, and it also contains a con- 
siderable quantity of sand and mud. The depth 
of the water from the bottom of which it has 
originated and developed has much influence on 
its quality ; and that which is found upon a 
rocky or sandy bottom is much better than that 
which is deposited on slime. The sponge fish- 
eries are principally near Kerkenah, and on the 
rocks of the small island of Kamontes and in 
the Gulf of Kabes. The sponges found in the 
last locality are poor, owing to their roots pene- 
trating deep into the mud with which the gulf 
is lined. ‘The most active and profitable fishing 
season is in the months of December, January, 
and February. The storms of November and 
early December free the sponges from lichen and 
seaweed, and thus render them easily discernible 
by the eye. The fishing is pursued throughout 
the whole year ; but in the summer, which lasts 
from March to November, it is less productive 
than in the other portion of the year, owing to 
the thick marine vegetation which then conceals 
the sponges from view. In the summer, fishing 
is necessarily confined to rocky bottoms, and is 
carried on by means of diving apparatus, The 
winter is therefore, as already stated, the most 
favourable time, though it has also drawbacks. 
It is more stormy than summer; and as calm 
weather and a transparent sea are indispensable, 
more than half the time is usually lost through 
bad weather. The fishermen are mainly Greeks 
and Sicilians, the former being considered the 
more expert. 

There are several methods of obtaining sponges. 
They are gathered by hand under the protection 
of a diving-bell, harpooned by means of a trident, 
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or dredged by a machine similar to the drag-net 
used for catching oysters. As the diving-bell 
can only be used on a solid bottom, the harpoon 
is the method most commonly employed. The 
Arabs work in small boats, manned by crews of 
five or six men, one of whom is armed with a 
trident. While the others propel the boat, the 
harpooner leans over the bows and carefully ex- 
amines the bottom of the sea, If he can discover 
any sponges, the boat is mancuvred so as to 
bring it into the most suitable position, and the 
trident is thrown to a depth rarely exceeding 
nine to eleven yards. The method of the Sici- 
lians is very similar to that of the Arabs, the 
difference being that their boats carry only two 
men, the harpooner and the rower. The dex- 
terity which these two employ is very remark- 
able, particularly when compared with the per- 
formances of the Arabs. They also work in 
deeper water than the latter, and thus secure a 
yield more plentiful and of better quality. The 
Greek fishers chiefly use the drag-net, though 
a very large number work with the — 
Calymnos, an island on the coast of Asia Minor, 
contains about twelve thousand inhabitants, and 
nearly all the able-bodied men amongst this 
are engaged in sponge-fishing, 


known under the name of tchourmo. Each of 
these crews consists, according to the old system, 
of a chief-boatman, three to six fishers, and two 
or three assistants, called copadés, The more 
modern plan, however, is for the crew to con- 


For 
active service in their boats they form crews, | 


sist of a head-boatman, a master-mechanician, | 
and a staff of twelve men to manage the machine | 
employed. Each crew works on its own account, | 


but several often unite to form a group under | 


the direction of one chief, called malsaabi. This 
person is a capitalist, who advances money for 
all the expenses of his crews, such as food, cloth- 
ing, &c. He keeps a detailed account of all the 
money he advances, and at the time the crews 
leave in April or May, renders a genera! state- 
ment to the captain of each boat. The captain 
then gives him an acknowledgment in writing 
for the sums advanced, and in his turn receives 
from his crew acknowledgments for each man’s 
share of the debt. The total amount does not 
nerally exceed two hundred and thirty pounds 
or the ordinary boats, and seven hundred and 
fifty pounds for those provided with mechanical 
appliances. The legal authorities decide all dis- 
utes arising out of these transactions. The 
reek fishing expeditions start in May, and return 
at the latest at the end of ee ce ag and are 
=a aber in the Greek Archipelago as well as 
in Tunisian waters. They have better boats than 
their rivals, and are, as we have already said, 
more successful than either the Arab or Sicilian 
fishermen. Three voyages are made during the 
season, the sponges being brought back to Calym- 
nos and sold there. The advances made by the 
malsaali are deducted from the proceeds. 

Sponges are generally obtained from a depth 
varying from fifteen to twenty feet. Below this 
depth none are found of any commercial value. 
must be adult men, of great 
physical strength, and capable of remaining 
under water for two minutes. 
methods in v 
in which the 


There are two 
ue for divers. The first is that 
iver is drawn to the bottom of 


the sea by a weight attached to his body. He 
there searches for sponges with his hands, dis- 
tinguishing the good from the bad by touch. 
Those which he selects are put into a kind of 
bag, hung round his neck ; and when he is ready 
to re-ascend, he pulls the cord which is fastened 
to the weight already mentioned. This is a 
signal to the copadés in the boat above, who 
immediately draw the diver to the surface, 
Under the second or new system, scaphandriers, 
or divers clothed in diving costume, are employed. 
This costume consists of india-rubber clothing 
and a metal helmet, and is very similar to that 
used by divers in this country. Weights are 
attached to the feet to keep the diver in a 
vertical position, and he is supplied with air 
from a pump carried in the boat. By means of 
this apparatus a man can remain under water 
for two or three hours and gather an abundant 
quantity of sponges. This system has, however, 
been prohibited in Turkey. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Hydra and 
Crayidi use tridents, and sometimes nets. The 
system of fishing with nets consists in scraping 
the bottom of the sea by nets kept by weights 
in a vertical position, while the boats to which 
these nets are securely fastened advance with all 
possible speed. 

For, trading purposes, the sponges are sorted 
into three qualities—fine sponges, coarse sponges, 
and an inferior kind called tsimouches, The 
quantity annually brought into Calymnos is 
about one hundred and twenty-seven tons of the 
first, seven hundred and seventy-five tons of the 
second, and three hundred and forty tons of the 
third description. The price of the best quality 
varies from 9s, 6d. to 31s. 6d. per pound ; that of 
the coarse kind from 5s. 6d. to 8s. per pound ; 
that of the inferior sort from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 
pound. In sorting, a fourth kind, inferior to all 
the others, is put aside, which is called scarto, 
The best quality is principally obtained on the 
coast of the little island of Stambalia and on 
one or two points of the African shore; the 
second in the waters of Rhodes, Crete, and Syria ; 
and the third on the coasts of Turkey and 
Greece. These sponges are sold in nearly all 
civilised countries, but especially in Europe, Eng- 
land being the principal consumer. The dealers 
of Calymnos, Symi, and Rhodes are travelling 
hawkers, and visit all the chief cities of Europe 
to dispose of their wares, which they carry on 
their backs, either in a sack or threaded on 
string. Calymnos annually exports sponges to 
the value of one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds, 

A few concluding lines may be given to the 
attempts made to prepare artificial sponges. M. 
Oscar Schmidt, a Professor at the university of 
Gritz, in Styria, has been the most successful 
hitherto in this direction, and the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government has authorised him to develop 
their manufacture on the coast of Dalmatia. 
The Professor’s method is a simple one, Choos- 
ing a good healthy sponge in the spring, he 
divides it into a number of pieces, which he 
plants in a favourable part of the shore. They 
are fixed to and maintained by props, and 
develop in three years, according to M. Schmidt, 
into sponges of good size. His experience leads 
him to believe that four thousand sponges can 
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be thus obtained for a cost of nine pounds, all 
expenses included. As the cheapening of sponges 
is conducive to cleanliness, we wish the new 
undertaking every success. 


THE CUTTING-OUT OF THE 
‘CHEVRETTE’ 


Tue French corvette ‘La Chevrette’ was anchored 
in the Bay of Camaret on the 20th of July 1801. 
Outside the bay, a squadron of English frigates 
held the united fleets of France and Spain 
under observation. Although isolated from the 
allied fleets, the ‘Chevrette’ was protected by 
the natural difficulties of swift currents and a 
rockbound coast; and lying under the guns of 
several batteries, was considered beyond the 
reach of the audacious British tars. That night, 
the boats of the ‘Doris’ and ‘ Beaulieu’ attempted 
to enter the bay and cut out the corvette. The 
darkness of the night foiled the attempt. The 
boats were dispersed, but lingering in the bay until 
daybreak, were detected by the enemy. Thus 
warned, the commander of the ‘Chevrette’ pre- 
pared to give the British sailors a hot reception 
should they repeat their attempt, although the 
seizure of the vessel was regarded as impossible. 
The vessel was taken a mile and a half higher up 
the bay, and moored under the protection of the 
batteries. A gunboat, carrying a couple of thirty- 
two pounders, was moored at the entrance of the 
bay ; redoubts were hastily cast up for the further 
protection of the corvette, and the gunners in 
the batteries were on the qui vive. On board the 
‘Chevrette’ the boarding-nettings were put out, 
the foot-ropes of the yards were strapped up, arms 
and ammunition were disposed upon the decks, 
and the cannon were loaded with grape-shot. The 
crew was augmented to nearly four hundred men 
by reinforcements of troops from the shore. 

From the ‘Beaulieu,’ these defensive measures 
were observed with great interest, the tars occupy- 
ing themselves in grinding their cutlasses for 
the cutting away of the boarding-nettings of the 
French corvette. Afternoon stole on before the 
‘Chevrette’ had completed her precautions, and 
she then hauled up a large French ensign above 
an English one. 

The long-expected night at length closed in, 
and at half-past nine the boats of the ‘ Beaulieu,’ 
‘Doris,’ ‘ Uranie,’ and ‘ Robust’ assembled under 
the command of Lieutenant Losack, and began to 
pull slowly towards the ‘Chevrette,’ lying some 
six miles off. The movement had scarcely taken 
place when a strange boat put out from the 
shore, and Lieutenant Losack, imagining it to be 
a French lookout boat, started in pursuit, accom- 

nied by several other boats. Time elapsed ; a 

reeze sprang up against the boats, and Lieutenant 
Maxwell, the senior officer in the absence of Lieu- 
tenant Losack, rightly judged that the boats must 
— if anything was to be done that night. 

e commanded the six boats of the ‘ Beaulieu,’ 
manned by over eighty volunteers, whom he had 
enjoined to keep together, for he had determined 
to attack with them alone, should the other boats 


separate in the darkness. He accordingly led 
with his six boats, and entered the bay at about 
half-past twelve. A perfect calm had succeeded 
the late breeze. The French were on the alert, 
and their signals to and from the shore were 
clearly perceived. The moon dipped beyond 
the horizon, and the short July night was far 
advanced, yet Lieutenant Losack and his boats 
had not turned up. Some discussion took place, 
and the officers were undecided whether to push 
on “i attack, or abandon the enterprise for that 
night. 
ieutenant Maxwell solved all doubts by order- 
ing a general advance. At this moment a gentle 
breeze sprang up from the south, and, blowing out 
of the bay, raised the hopes of all. As the boats 
sped over the waters, impelled by muffled oars, 
Lieutenant Maxwell instructed the topmen of the 
‘ Beaulieu’ as to their proceedings on gaining the 
decks of the ‘Chevrette.’ Some were to cut the 
cables, others to make for the rigging and cut 
loose and shake out the canvas; the quarter- 
master was ordered to take the helm; and, to 
rovide for the possibility of the tiller ropes 
ing cut, sailors were appointed for the rudder- 
chains. 

On sighting the ‘Chevrette,’ they were imme- 
diately challenged, and saluted by a continuous 
fire of musketry and grape-shot from the ship 
and forts. Steadily the boats held on, those of 
the ‘Beaulieu’ leading, seconded by the ‘Ura- 
nia’s’ boats under Lieutenant Neville. The ‘Che- 
vrette’s’ starboard bow and quarter were attacked 
by the ‘Beauliew’s’ boats; while her larboard 
bow was assailed by the ‘ Urania’s’ boats, seconded 
by one from the ‘Doris’ and another from the 
‘Robust.’ In the conflict that ensued the French 
held the boarders at bay, and carried the hand-to- 
hand conflict into the boats, fighting desperately 
‘with firearms, sabres, tomahawks, and pikes.” In 
the melée the assailants had to cast away their 
muskets and close in with boarding-pike and 
cutlass. Three minutes after the boats closed, 
the assailants had gained a footing on the already 
ensanguined decks of the corvette; and while 
contending with heroic resolution, and suffering 
severely from the numbers and fury of their 
enemies, ‘down came the three topsails and 
courses, the ship at the same time casting, the 
cable being cut outside.’ The selected topmen 
had cut their way up the rigging and to the 
wheel, and although in several instances suffering 
from wounds, they stretched along the yards, cut 
the lashings with their cutlasses, and shook down 
the canvas. Half the assailants were hors de 
combat, and the conditions of the struggle were 
in every respect favourable to the French ; yet 
no sooner did they perceive that the ‘Chevrette’ 
was under way and moving from the batteries, 
than they were seized with a fatal <r of 
defeat and captivity. Casting away their weapons, 
many of them leaped overboard; while others 
took refuge below, leaving their ensanguined decks 
in the possession of the hardy Britons. These 
brave fellows were placed in a very trying posi- 
tion, the batteries plying them with a storm of 
shells and thirty-two-pound shot, while the 
French sailors maintained a continuous fire from 
the holds, and repeatedly exploded large trains 
of gunpowder, with the intention of blowing up 
the quarter-deck. 
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Lieutenant Maxwell divided his men into two 
parties, one armed with the muskets and am- 
munition of their enemies, to hold the French- 
men at bay ; and the other to throw overboard 
the dead, clear the decks, and devote every 
energy to the sailing of the ship. Unfortunately, 
they could not use their boats to tow their prize,’ 
for some were sunk ; others, burdened with dead 
and wounded men, were adrift, and the sound 
boats that retained their crews were collecting 
the drifting boats and towing them out of range 
of the batteries. Two hours of peril d; then 
the ship cleared the batteries in triumph, with 
every stitch of canvas set, even to the topgallants. 
The French now lost heart, and being threatened 
with ‘no quarter’ if they continued their useless 
resistance, they submitted to their hard lot and 
threw down their arms, 

The prize was not yet secured; for a force 
from the allied fleet might interpose between 
the captors and their squadron ; indeed, there 
was grave apprehension that this was imminent, 
for a number of boats were perceived approach- 
ing from the direction of Brest, Lieutenant Max- 
well at once drew up his sailors along the ship’s 
sides to meet the expected assailants, with 
musket, pike, and cutlass. As they drew near, 
they were recognised as Lieutenant Losack’s 
boats; and to that officer Lieutenant Maxwell 
duly surrendered the command of the ‘Che- 
vrette,’ which was carried to the British squadron 
without further adventures. 

During this memorable engagement the British 
had eighteen men killed, one missing, and fifty- 
seven wounded. The French lost eighty-five 
men, their captain, one military and two naval 
lieutenants, and three midshipmen. In addition, 
they had sixty-two men wounded. 

The boatswain of the ‘ Beaulieu” Mr Brown, 
distinguished himself by his gallantry, and con- 
tributed largely to the success of the enterprise. 
Henry Wallis, quartermaster of the ‘Beaulieu,’ 
was severely wounded in fighting his way to the 
helm of the ‘Chevrette, but er main- 
tained his t, and steered the vessel out of 
the fire of * ag batteries. Quartermaster Richard 
Smith was struck and rendered insensible while 


steering one of the boats; but on regaining con- 
sciousness, took a prominent part in the struggle. | 
A topman was wounded in the body and arm, | 
and bled freely, but persisted in going aloft, | 
although advised by an officer to retire until the 
tourniquet was applied. He remained aloft until 
the sails were set, but immediately on reaching 
the deck fainted from loss of blood. In gallantry 
and endurance this brave man was perhaps 
equalled by John Ware, who lost his left arm 
by sabre-stroke while attempting to board. He 
fell into one of the boats, but bandaged the 
stump of his arm and returned to the conflict, 
keeping the deck through all the fierce fighting 
that followed. 

By such men, in such actions, were our naval 
laurels won. Sailors and marines appear to 
have been raised above all fear, despite the 
almost hopeless character of the struggle; and 
their physical endurance appears to have been 

ual to their courage. The cutting-out of the 


‘Chevrette’ is considered one of the most daring | pyg 


exploits of our sailors; yet it is all but lost 
from our records, and may be vainly searched 


for in works that deal largely with our naval 
and military history. 

Lieutenant Maxwell presents us with a notable 
example of a naval officer of the old French wars, 
His courage and conduct are proved by this one 
chapter in his life’s history. Evidently, his con- 
fidence in his sailors was equalled by their 
reliance upon his ability to Tead them to a 
successful consummation of the exploit. 


MODERN INNOVATIONS. 


Wnuixtst recognising the advantages resulting from 
modern discoveries and inventions, we cannot 
refrain from lamenting the decadence of ancient 
customs endeared to us by early associations. 
Although history in many instances repeats itself, 
we can scarcely hope to see the simple habits of 
the good old times revived ; in fact, they would 
hardly suit the tastes and requirements of the 
present generation. Yet who does not love to 
recall the memories of that bygone age, to listen 
in imagination to the soft crooning of the 
spinning-wheel accompanying the lilting of the 
comely cottage lass, hand and foot in busy 
motion? But the noisome factory has supplanted 
this home industry ; the stormy din of machinery 
with its hideous discord, the groaning of cranks, 
and whirling of flying wheels, are the sounds 
that now greet us. We have no intention of 
underrating the results of scientific inventions 
and the development of industrial undertakings, 
though we may with loving tenacity cling to the 
old historic past—that past now dim through 
the mist of years, haunting us like the refrain of 
some half-forgotten melody. Formerly, the world 
was in its childhood ; now it is grown up, if we 
may use such a term. It has cut its wisdom 
teeth ; but has wisdom been the result—such 
wisdom as would atone for loss of the winning 
simplicity, the generous impulse, the good-fellow- 
ship that distinguished our ancestors? They 
were wise in their generation. Can so much be 
said for their descendants? Many children of 
to-day are children no longer, only travesties of 
their elders, sacrificing the grace and sweetness, 
the trustful love of innocent childhood for the 
grim distinction of posing as stunted men and 
women. 

Would any youngsters of the present day 
dream of piling a golden barricade of May flowers 
to keep the fairies at bay, and prevent their 
egress upon May eve? How they would ridicule 
the grotesque idea. Better for them that cre- 
dence in the existence of the elfin band still 
continued—that a veritable fairy queen should 
revel amongst the woodlands, holding her court 
beneath the greenwood tree—that the Titania of 
Shakespeare should frolic amid her sister elves, 
her moonlit rambles extending beyond the narrow 
limits of a theatrical stage! The mystical rowan- 
tree, or mountain-ash, formerly dedicated to the 
my race, and the haunted thorn, once regarded 
with feelings of veneration, have now been shorn 
of their honours, 
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In remote country districts may still be found 
ancient dames who, possessing treasures of legend- 
ary lore, faithfully recount their experiences of 
the doings of the wee folk, causing the hearts 
of the listeners to thrill with a delicious excite- 
ment, pleasurable enough in the daytime, but re- 
membered with dread at the mirk midnight hour. 
How delightful it is to meet with one of these 
venerable chroniclers who has earned her degree 
in the school of the imagination. Woe betide 
the listener who doubts the veracity of the 
narrator ; dubious of the existence of such gentry 
as fairies, banshees, and goblins, if they incau- 
tiously inquire if they really were to be met 
with in remote ages, the indignant crone would 
boldly assert that she had seen them, and had, 
moreover, listened to the mournful wailing of 
the banshee. 

The simple, harmless amusements and recrea- 
tions formerly held in high esteem would now 
be tabooed as puerile and childish. Excitement 
is the order of the day—excitement so powerless 
to ensure contentment and happiness, Even 
amongst the humbler classes tastes have become 
so perverted that avocations formerly undertaken 
with zeal and avidity have lost all interest ; 
household occupations are carried on under pro- 
test. It would be difficult to convince the buxom 
dairymaid that by a faithful discharge of her 
legitimate duties she maintains a higher dignity 
than by strumming on a dilapidated piano, 
bought at some cheap sale, or skimming over 
the pages of a penny novelette. Unlike Perdita, 
she disdains the manufacture of ‘curds and 
ereain.’ Yet, is not pastoral life the very essence 
of truest poetry, and the sweet song of the 
milking maiden melody of as high an order as 
ever rang through concert-room or music-hall ? 

Amongst some of the peasantry who have not 
been demoralised by new-fangled notions there 
exists a passionate love of Nature, a wholesome 
relish for her bountiful gifts, a keen enjoyment 
derived from the contemplation of thé humblest 
flower that blossoms by the wayside. It would 
be indeed a stolid mind that could dwell in 
the midst of country sights and sounds and 
remain insensible to their benign influence. 
What vision more lovely than the breeze-swept 
swaths of flax ‘when lint is in the bell,’ or the 

reen fields starred with buttercups? Could any 

istilled essence compete with the fragrant odour 
of the almond-scented meadow-sweet ? or the ear- 
splitting cadences of the trained artiste compare 
with the witching strains of the skylark ? 

Clinging to obsolete methods and appliances, 
we are unfashionable enough to prefer the meas- 
ured thud of the flail on the barn floor to the 
creaking of the thrashing-machine; there is 
something picturesque in the attitude of the fine 
stalwart men who with vigorous strokes separate 
the chaff from the wheat. The reaping-machine 
is a sorry substitute for the sturdy band of 
men and women who, with sickle in hand, 
reaped the golden corn and bound it in sheaves. 
And what shall be said of the novel invention 
yclept the daisy-clipper? Why should this simple 
wilding be guillotined to = deo the fastidious 
tastes of the present day? the ‘modest, crimson- 
tipped flower’ of poor Robert Burns be consigned 
to oblivion, obliterated from parterre and lawn, 
lest its white starry blossom should mar the 


beauty of the emerald sward! Could the Scottish 
bard revisit earth he would in truth mourn ‘the 
daisy’s fate.’ 

The social gatherings that formerly enlivened 
the sons and daughters of toil exist no longer. 
The genial ‘quiltings’ where lads and lasses met 
in the long winter evenings are heard of no more. 
We question if any of our readers understand 
the meaning of the word. For their enlighten- 
ment we may inform them that the patchwork 
counterpane once in vogue was stretched upon 
a frame in the farm-kitchen, where a group of 
young girls stitched cover and lining together in 
fanciful patterns, whilst their respective swains 
were in attendance to thread the needles and pay 
sundry services required. After the completion 
of the task, and the gaudy coverlet with its 
cotton mosaic-work duly extolled, the party 
adjourned to the barn, where a merry dance was 
improvised, Alas! the feet that tripped so 
nimbly through the mazes of the jig and reel 
are now motionless for ever; the blind fiddler 
who stamped in time to the jocund sound has 
vanished from the scene, and the bagpiper’s shrill 
music is seldom heard. The Spanish waltz and 
polka are substituted for the homely country- 
dance, rustic youths and maidens awkwardly bur- 
lesquing the airs and graces of their betters. 

To return to the subject of recent inventions, 
Doubtless the incubator is considered a great 
desideratum for the production of poultry ; but 
somehow the motherless chickens present a very 
forlorn appearance with no sheltering wing to 
which they can resort in danger. We miss the 
cluck of the parent hen; the piping cry of the 
callow brood hastening to partake of the food 
that her care has rendered suitable. If ignorance 
is bliss, perhaps the newly-hatched flock, having 
never known a mother’s care, do not feel the 
want of it; nevertheless, to our mind they 
present the aspect of waifs and orphans. 

What new marvels may be awaiting us in the 
future it would be impossible to conjecture ; but 
it is to be regretted that in the vaunted march 
of progress so many interesting landmarks of 
the past should be obliterated, that the healthful 
feeling of real enjoyment should give place to 
forced mirth and unwholesome excitement, false 
as the artificial bloom upon the cheek of faded 
beauty. 


THE MULE-SKINNERS. 


Waar onearth do they use the hides for? How 
many can a man skin ina day? Such were the 
questions propounded to us by an Eastern man 
in America one day, in answer to a remark of 
ours about mule-skinners. Let us undeceive the 
reader if, after reading the title to this sketch, 
he is labouring under the same impression. The 
men we refer to are not employed in taking the 
hides from this much-abused long-eared animal : 
indeed, were they so employed, there would be 
work for but few, because in the South and West 
of America, where this animal is generally used, 
it is a standing joke that a mule never dies, but 
when he has entirely outlived his usefulness, 
simply disappears. 

Laying all jokes aside, however, the mule is one 
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of the longest-lived animals we have, and a sick 
mule is such a rarity, that the saying, ‘Tough as 
a Government mule,’ is a by-phrase among West- 
ern men. Instead of skinning dead mules with 
knives, the men to which this term is applied 
were employed to drive live mules, in wagon- 
trains loaded with freight across the plains and 
mountains before the different systems of rail- 
roads had invaded our wild West. The mule- 
skinner proper is not entitled to rank as such 
until he can handle six or eight of these animals 
in one team with one line, called a ‘jerk-line.’ 
His team is arranged in pairs ahead of each other, 
and the line is fastened to the bits of the near- 
side mule of the lead pair, and passes through the 
bits of each near-side mule to the pair in the lead 
of the wheelers. The teamster rides the near-side 
mule of this pair, and with one end of the jerk- 
line in his hand, guides his entire team by a series 
of jerks the significance of each of which is thor- 
oughly understood by the leaders. 

t is a sight to be remembered to see a train 
of these wagons, which often numbers twenty or 
thirty teams, behind each of which will be two or 
three large freight-wagons coupled together. The 
capacity of each of these is from eight to twelve 
thousand pounds. Everything necessary or useful 
in a town or mining camp used to be hauled in 
this manner across the prairies, swollen streams, 
muddy gullies, sand-hills, and mountain roads 
for distances of several hundreds of miles; the 
load of each wagon being protected from the ele- 
ments by heavy duck wagon sheets or covers 
stretched tightly over a framework of wooden 
bows, which makes the wagon look much larger 
than many of the houses by the roadside. Nor 
were mules the only animals used for this work, 
for the patient ox was then in great requisition 
by the freighters, who would use eight or ten 
yoke of oxen in one team driven by one teamster, 
designated as a ‘ bull-whacker.’ 

The men who were employed in this work 
lived under canvas almost the entire year through, 
and a more hardy, healthy lot it was hard to find. 
Usually they were from a different grade in society 
than the old-time cowboys, among whom one would 
often meet educated young men, who followed the 
life of the cowboy because of the excitement, 
danger, and adventure continually met with either 
on the trail, round-up, or even range-camp. Com- 
pared with this, the life of the mule-skinner was 
tame and uneventful—in fact, too monotonous to 
suit the lover of danger and adventure. Each 
day followed the previous one, the hours being 
filled by the performance of the same duties. It 
was: rise about daybreak, except in the winter 
months, when the foreman or wagon boss called 
his teamsters before day had even thought of 
dawning. While the drivers are eating break- 
fast, the night-herder, who has had to watch the 
mules or oxen during the entire night while they 
grazed on the prairies, brings the herd to the 
wagons, where, if mules, they are fed on oats or 
Indian corn in-boxes fastened to the sides and 
ends. Breakfast finished, each driver harnesses 
or yokes his team ; and at the word of command 
from the wagon boss the train starts out on the 
road, one team following another in single file. 
An average of fifteen miles a day loaded is con- 
sidered a good drive over prairie roads, and twenty 
with empty wagons. 


Such is the life of the mule-skinner day after 
day, week after week, rain or shine. At both ends 
of his trip he usually stays over one night, and 
sometimes longer in the towns to and from which 
he drives his team ; this time was usually spent in 
carousing, gambling, and kindred sports. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS. 


Anp thou art dead! Thou, too, hast passed away 
Into the night that borders on our day ; 

The noisy world that shall be still at last, 

Has left thee silent in the silent past. 


How can I grieve? So little thou and I 

Saw of each other in the time gone by, 

I scarcely miss thee ; yet I wish, somehow, 

That I had loved thee then, and missed thee now. 


I know I never loved thee as I ought ; 

I fear I wronged thee many times in thought ; 

If I enough had loved thee to confess 

Those thoughts to thee, I might have wronged thee less, 


Two oceans roll between us now, the sea 

Known and unknown ; the last sun set for thee 
There in New England ; Time, for thee, was done, 
And a world ended, and a world begun. 


Here—here at home was sure, slow death ; but there, 
Over the seas, life smiled with promise fair, 
And, fleeing from the Shadow that men fear, 
Thou didst but meet there what thou fled’st from here, 


There, at the last, no heart that loved thee filled 
With anguish, no familiar accents thrilled 

With thought of home thy spirit’s dark eclipse ; 
No kiss of loving lips was on thy lips, 


Strange voices spoke to thee, and eyes as strange 
Watched thy wan features change—till the last change 
Fixed them in one long look of quiet blest ; 

And strange hands bore thee to thy lonely rest. 


Out through the night, across the pathless deep 
My spirit passes to thy place of sleep, 

And sad with thought of things that may not be, 
Yearns for a voice that might awaken thee. 


O vain desire !—I never loved thee, yet 
To-night my heart is shadowed with regret ; 
O vain regret ! now earth is closed above thee, 
My grief is only that I did not love thee ! 
A. Sr J. Apcocg. 
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